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ABSTRACT 



To enable all children to learn to read with confidence and 
fluency, beginning reading instruction programs must offer balanced 
instruction that provides children with a variety of experiences. A full 
discussion of all the dimensions of a balanced program of beginning reading 
instruction is beyond the scope of this booklet. Rather, this booklet focuses 
on instruction in phonics and word recognition programs. The booklet aims to 
provide teachers with various guidelines to use to evaluate phonics and word 
recognition programs to determine if they reflect sound, research-based and 
classroom-tested instructional practices. The guidelines in the booklet can 
be used to evaluate the instruction found in both basal reading programs and 
supplemental programs. Part 1 of the booklet — The Content of Phonics and Word 
Recognition Instruction- -provides information about the content of effective 
phonics and word recognition instruction, along with various guidelines for 
program evaluation and examination. Part 2 --Reading Aloud and Independent 
Wide Reading- -discusses reading aloud and independent reading as areas which 
receive attention because they contribute directly to children's ability to 
comprehend what they read, and are central to effective reading instruction. 
Part 3--Program Evaluation Checklists- -contains checklists that may be useful 
to teachers as they examine the phonics and word recognition instruction 
found in either basal reading programs or supplemental programs. (Contains 15 
references . ) (NKA) 
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Reading is central to learning - in school, in the workplace, and in everyday life. 
How well children learn to read sets the foundation for their future success. The 
Texas Reading Initiative began in 1996 in response to Governor George W. 
Bush’s challenge to all Texans to focus on the most basic of education goals - 
teaching all children to read. The goal the Governor set was clear - every child, 
each and every child, must learn to read. 

The Texas Education Agency, in responding to the Governor’s challenge, has 
worked on a multi-faceted effort aimed at providing information, resources, and 
knowledge to assist parents, educators, school board members, administra- 
tors, public officials, and business and community leaders as they seek to meet 
the Governor’s goal. The Initiative has built on years of demonstrated leader- 
ship and commitment of the Texas State Board of Education in the area of read- 
ing development and reading difficulties. The Initiative has relied on the conver- 
gence of reading research from the past several decades that illuminates the 
way children learn to read and how to enhance the reading process. 

In 1997, the Agency first published the document, Beginning Reading Instruc- 
tion, Components and Features of a Research-Based Reading Program, also 
known as the “red book.” This booklet described important aspects of effective 
reading instruction, as well as elements of classroom and campus support for 
effective instruction. 

Since its publication, over 200,000 copies of Beginning Reading Instruction 
have been printed and distributed. It has served as the basis for professional 
development opportunities, the development of curriculum standards and in- 
structional materials, as well as the establishment of research-based reading 
programs in schools. The purpose of the booklet was to provide information 
that could be used to guide decisions as local school districts and educators 
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worked toward Governor Bush’s stated goal, “all students will read on grade 
level or higher by the end of the third grade and continue reading on or above 
grade level or throughout their schooling.” 

After the initial distribution of Beginning Reading Instruction , several projects 
were undertaken to develop companion documents to the “red book.” These 
first companion documents: Spotlight on Reading, A Companion to Beginning 
Reading Instruction; Beginning Reading Instruction: Practical Ideas for Par- 
ents; and Instruccion Para Comenzar a Leer: Ideas Practicas Para Padres de 
Familia. These documents have been published and distributed over the past 
three years. In addition to these documents, the Agency, in collaboration with 
the Texas Center for Reading and Language Arts, has worked on additional 
booklets that provide information on reading topics such as vocabulary devel- 
opment, comprehension, and content area reading. These documents (pub- 
lished in 2000) and plans for future topic areas comprise what is now informally 
known as the “red book series.” These booklets are meant to serve as re- 
sources to our schools and all stakeholders interested in meeting the Governor’s 
goal. 

This booklet, Guidelines for Examining Phonics and Word Recognition Pro- 
grams, would not be possible without the contributions of the consultants and 
staff of the Texas Center for Reading and Language Arts at the University of 
Texas at Austin and the staff of the Texas Education Agency. A special thanks 
goes to Jean Osborn, Center for the Study of Reading, University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana, and Fran Lehr. 

Jim Nelson 

Commissioner of Education 
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Introduction 



The goals of Beginning Reading Instruction are many, but primarily include that 
children learn to read with confidence and fluency, that they understand what they read, and 
that they find reading a source of both knowledge and enjoyment. To enable all children to 
achieve these goals, beginning reading instruction programs must offer balanced instruc- 
tion that provides children with a variety of experiences. 

Some of these experiences help children get meaning from what they read. Other 
experiences acquaint children with the forms and functions of printed language. Still other 
experiences focus children’s attention on the sounds of spoken language, the symbols of 
written language, and word recognition. 

To become successful readers, children must have all these experiences. Get- 
ting meaning from print depends on rapid word recognition, which in turn depends on the 
ability to relate speech sounds to letters and letter patterns, quickly and accurately. Each 
type of experience is important to children’s reading success and contributes to the effec- 
tiveness of beginning reading programs. 

A full discussion of all the dimensions of a balanced program of beginning reading 
instruction is beyond the scope of this guide. Rather, as the title states, this booklet fo- 
cuses on instruction in phonics and word recognition programs. 
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Phonics and Word Recognition instruction in Commercially 
Published Programs 

Commercially published phonics and word recognition programs generally 

appear in two forms: 

1. as one dimension of a large basal reading program , or 

2. as the entire focus of a supplemental program . 

Basal Reading Programs 

Many teachers teach phonics and word recognition by using a basal reading pro- 
gram that has been adopted by the local school district. Typically such a program includes 
a teacher’s guide, grade-level reading materials for students, and ancillary materials that 
support the primary components of the program. In these programs, phonics and word 
recognition activities are embedded in a sequence of instruction that includes reading of 
big books and trade books, use of predictable or patterned stories, writing activities, and 
a range of extension activities. 

Supplemental Programs 

Some teachers use commercially published phonics and word recognition supple- 
mental programs that extend instruction along with the instruction in their regular basal 
reading programs. In addition, parents often acquire supplemental programs for use at 
home to support or extend the instruction their children are receiving in school. 

Hundreds of such supplemental programs are now available, and new programs 
appear regularly. Some of these programs have a traditional “print” form that features board 
and card games, flash cards, word lists, storybooks, and workbooks. Other programs 
combine traditional print materials with audio tapes, electronic games, video tapes, and 
computer software. 
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Different supplemental programs have been developed to be used in different 
ways. Some require teacher direction; others claim to be student directed, in that students 
can proceed through them independently and at their own pace. Some programs are 
limited in scope and require only a few minutes of instructional time per day while others 
present an array of teacher and student materials and activities that can take a large amount 
of daily classroom instructional time. 

Whereas some phonics and word recognition programs are intended for use with 
young children who are learning to read, other programs claim that they can be used by 
students of any age, from young children who are learning to read, to middle-school stu- 
dents who have not learned to read with fluency, and to adults who have not learned to read 
well— or at all. 

Purpose of the Guidelines 

The purpose of this booklet is to provide you with various guidelines to use as you 
evaluate phonics and word recognition programs to determine if they reflect sound, re- 
search-based and classroom-tested instructional practices. The guidelines in this booklet 
can be used to evaluate the instruction found in both basal reading programs and supple- 
mental programs. 

Recognizing that it can be very difficult to talk about phonics and word recognition 
because different people hold different understandings of what these terms mean, as they 
are used in this booklet, the terms are defined as follows: 

Phonics refers to a system of instruction that helps children develop an under- 
standing of the alphabetic principle— the idea that the letters and letter patterns of written 
language represent the sounds of spoken language. 

Word recognition refers to the ability to associate a printed word with its meaning, or 

to “decode” the word. 
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Part 1: 

The Content of Phonics and Word Recognition Instruction 



Although concerned educators may disagree over the exact role phonics and 
word recognition instruction should play in beginning reading, most educators do agree 
that such instruction is important, and that it should be part of a total beginning reading 
program. Instruction in phonics and word recognition is important because good reading, 
or reading with fluency and comprehension, is largely dependent on the ability of a reader 
to recognize printed words quickly and accurately, and then link the words with their mean- 
ings. 



Overview of the Guide 

Part 1 of the booklet provides information about the content of effective phonics and 
word recognition instruction, along with various guidelines for program examination 
and evaluation. 



Part 2 discusses reading aloud and independent reading. These particular areas 
receive attention in this guide because, along with phonics and word recognition, they 
contribute directly to children’s ability to comprehend what they read, and are central 
to effective reading instruction. 



Part 3 contains checklists that may be useful as you examine the phonics and word 
recognition instruction found in either basal reading programs or supplemental pro- 
grams. 

Part 4 contains a list of references to which you may refer for further information about 
phonics and word recognition instruction. 




The goals of phonics and word recognition instruction are to help children understand 

• that there are systematic relationships between letters and sounds, 

• that written words are composed of letter patterns that represent the sounds of 
spoken words, and 

• that learning to recognize words quickly and accurately is a way of obtaining 
meaning from what is read. 



Important Elements of Phonics and Word Recognition Instruction 

Effective phonics and word recognition instruction builds steadily on children’s 
understanding and use of both spoken and written language, and includes the following 
elements: 

♦ Print Awareness— awareness of the forms and functions of printed language. 

♦ Alphabetic Knowledge— knowledge of the shapes and names of letters of the 
alphabet. 

♦ Phonological and Phonemic Awareness— awareness of and the ability to manipu- 
late the sounds of spoken English words. 

♦ The Alphabetic Principle— understanding that there is a systematic relationship 
between the sounds of spoken English and the letters and letter patterns of 
written English. 

♦ Decoding— understanding how to read each letter or letter pattern in a word to 
determine the word’s meaning. 

♦ Irregular/High-Frequency Words— recognition of words that appear often in printed 
English, but are not readily decodable in the early stages of reading instruction. 

♦ Spelling and Writing— understanding how to translate sound-letter relationships 
and spelling patterns into written communication. 
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#> Reading Practice with Decodable Texts — application of information about sound- 
letter relationships to the reading of readily decodable texts. 

♦ Reading Fluency — practice in reading a variety of texts so that reading becomes 
easy, accurate, and expressive. 

The following discussion looks at each of the above elements of instruction. The 
discussion of each element is followed by various guidelines for you to consider as you 
evaluate phonics and word recognition programs. The guidelines are based both on time- 
tested, well-respected research and on information gained from effective classroom prac- 
tices. 

❖ Print Awareness 

Children’s awareness of the forms and functions of print has been identified as 
perhaps the most important concept that young children must develop. This is because 
awareness of the forms and functions of print is the first step toward awareness of letter 
shapes, names, sounds, and, eventually, of words. Therefore, print awareness is essential 
to children’s motivation for learning to read. 

Children with print awareness can begin to understand that written language is 
related to oral language. They see that, like spoken language, printed language carries 
messages and is a source of both enjoyment and information. Children who lack print 
awareness are unlikely to become successful readers. Indeed, children’s performance on 
print awareness tasks is a very reliable predictor of their future reading achievement. 

Most children become aware of print long before they enter school. They see print 
all around them, on signs and billboards, in alphabet books and storybooks, and in labels, 
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magazines, and newspapers. Seeing print and observing adults’ reactions to print helps 
children recognize its various forms. 

This is not to suggest that the ability to understand how print works emerges magi- 
cally and unaided. This understanding comes about through the active intervention of adults 
and other children who point out letters, words, and other features of the print that surrounds 
children. It is when children are read to regularly, when they play with letters and engage in 
word games, and later, when they receive formal reading instruction, that they begin to 
understand how the system of print functions; that is, that print on a page is read from left to 
right and from top to bottom; that sentences start with capital letters and end with periods, 
and much, much more. 

As they participate in interactive reading with adults, children also learn about 
books— authors’ and illustrators’ names, titles, tables of content, page numbers, and so 
forth. They also learn about book handling— how to turn pages, how to find the top and 
bottom on a page, how to identify the front and back cover of a book, and so forth. As part 
of this learning, they begin to develop the very important concept “word ”— that meaning is 
conveyed through words; that printed words are separated by spaces; and that some 
words in print look longer (because they have more letters) than other words. 

Books with predictable and patterned text can play a significant role in helping 
children develop and expand print awareness. Typically these books are not decodable— 
that is, they are not based on sound-letter relationships, spelling patterns, and irregular/ 
high-frequency words that have been taught, as are decodable texts. Rather, predictable 
and patterned books, as the name implies, are composed of repetitive or predictable text, 
for example: 

Two cats play on the grass. 

Two cats play together in the sunlight. 

Two cats play with a ball. 
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Two cats play with a toy train. 

Two cats too tired to play. 

Most often, the illustrations in such books are tied closely to the text, in that the 
illustrations represent the content words that change from page to page. 

As they hear and participate in the reading of the simple stories found in predict- 
able and patterned books, children become familiar with how print looks on a page. They 
develop book awareness and book-handling skills, and begin to become aware of print 
features such as capital letters, punctuation marks, word boundaries and differences in 
word lengths. 

Awareness of print concepts provides the backdrop against which reading and 
writing are best learned. 

Guidelines for Instruction To Promote Print Awareness 

The program includes activities that: 

1 . help children understand the relationship between spoken and written language 

2. reinforce the forms and functions of print found in classroom signs, labels, 
posters, calendars, and so forth 

3. teach and reinforce print conventions such as print directionality, word bound- 
aries, capital letters, and end punctuation 

4. teach and reinforce book awareness and book handling 

5. promote word awareness by helping children identify word boundaries and 
compare words 

6. allow children to practice what they are learning by listening to and participating 
in the reading of predictable and patterned stories and books 
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7. provide practice with predictable and patterned books 

8. provide many opportunities for children to hear good books and to participate in 
read-aloud activities 

♦ Alphabetic Knowledge 

Children’s knowledge of letter names and shapes is a strong predictor of their 
success in learning to read. Knowing letter names is strongly related to children’s ability to 
remember the forms of written words and their ability to treat words as sequences of letters. 
Not knowing letter names is related to children’s difficulty in learning letter sounds and in 
recognizing words. Indeed, it is unreasonable to think that children will understand and 
apply the alphabetic principle until they can recognize and name a number of letters. 

Children whose alphabetic knowledge is not well developed when they start school 
need sensibly organized instruction that will help them identify, name, and write letters. 
Once children are able to identify and name letters with ease, they can begin to learn letter 
sounds and spellings. 

Children appear to acquire alphabetic knowledge in a sequence that begins with 
letter names, then letter shapes, and finally letter sounds. Children learn letter names by 
singing songs such as the “Alphabet Song,” and by reciting rhymes. They learn letter 
shapes as they play with blocks, plastic letters, and alphabet books. Informal but planned 
instruction in which children have many opportunities to see, play with, and compare letters 
leads to efficient letter learning. This instruction should include activities in which children 
learn to identify, name, and write both upper case and lower case versions of each letter. 
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Guidelines for Alphabetic Knowledge Instruction 

The program: 

1. includes games, songs, and other activities that help children identify and name 
letters. 

2. provides activities in which children learn upper case and lower case forms of 
letters. 

3. offers writing activities that encourage children to practice making the letters they 
are learning. 

4. offers writing activities in which children have the opportunity to experiment with 
and manipulate letters to make words and messages. 

5. uses a sequence of letter introduction that can be adjusted to the needs of 
children. 



♦ Phonological and Phonemic Awareness 

To discuss phonological and phonemic awareness, it is important to understand a 
few terms: phonemes are the separable, individual sounds in a word. They are the smallest 
units of spoken language. Onsets and rimes are larger than phonemes, but smaller than 
syllables. An onset is the initial single phoneme in a word and a rime is the remaining set of 
phonemes in a word. For example, take bat and bright, both one-syllable words: 
in bat, the onset is /b/ and the rime is /at/; 
in bright, /br/ is the onset and the rime is /ight/. 
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In contrast: 

bat contains three phonemes— /b/ /a/ /t/; 
bright contains four phonemes — Ibl Irl l\l N 



The sequence of phonological and phonemic awareness instruction usually be- 
gins with larger units of speech sounds and progresses to the smallest unit. Typically, 
children first learn to identify rhyming words and to create their own rhymes. Then they 
learn that sentences are made up of separate words, and that words are composed of 
syllables and onsets and rimes. They then learn that words are made up of phonemes, and 
that phonemes can be separated, or segmented from words, and that they can be put 
together, or blended to make words. 

Some children have a great deal of difficulty segmenting spoken words into sounds 
and blending segmented sounds together to make words. The ability to segment and 
blend, however, is crucial to reading development. It is this aspect of phonemic awareness 
that eventually enables children to apply their knowledge of letter-sound relationships to 
sound out words. 

In introducing children to phonemes, some programs begin with blending and 
some with segmenting. The typical sequence of introduction is as follows: isolating and 
blending initial sounds; isolating and blending final sounds; isolating and blending medial 
sounds; and manipulating phonemes through deletion, addition, and substitution. These 
latter tasks can be very difficult for some children. 

The earliest blending activities should use words that begin with continuous conso- 
nants (for example, s, m, I, f, r). These sounds are easy to hear and can be blended without 
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distortion. The sounds should be stretched out and connected (or “sung”) (mmmmaaaatttt), 
rather than separated (/m / laJ l\l). 



©®©@©@©©©oocD©©G©ooooo©©o©o@©®<i©©©©©©e®e© 



It is important to note that activities designed to develop phonological and phone- 
mic awareness in young children should be fun and take up only a small amount of total 
instructional time. The earliest levels of phonological and phonemic awareness activities 
usually involve oral tasks in the absence of print. Some programs include activities that 
have children use auditory (clapping) and visual (Elkonin boxes, counters, chips, blocks) 
cues to help them understand that words are made up of individual sounds that can be 
separated and counted. At the more advanced levels, phonemic awareness activities 
combine oral and written tasks so that sound and print can reinforce each other. 
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Guidelines for Phonoloninal and Phonemic Awareness Instruction 

The program: 

1. provides activities that follow a sequence of instruction progressing from easier 
to more difficult tasks and from larger to smaller units of spoken language, for 
example: 

• identifying and making rhymes 

• dividing sentences into words 

• dividing words into syllables 

• segmenting and blending onsets and rimes 

• identifying beginning, final, and medial phonemes in spoken words 

• segmenting and blending individual phonemes in spoken words. 

2. uses auditory and visual cues to help children understand how to identify, seg- 
ment, and blend the sounds in spoken words. 

3. starts with continuous sounds that are easier to blend. 

4. advises teachers to stretch out and connect (or “sing”) the sounds rather than 
separate them. 

5. includes activities to teach the relationship of letters to sounds in more advanced 
phonemic awareness tasks. 

♦ The Alphabetic Principle 

Children’s reading development is dependent on their understanding of the alpha- 
betic principle— the idea that letters and letter patterns represent the sounds of spoken 
language. Learning that there are predictable relationships between sounds and letters 
allows children to apply these relationships to both familiar and unfamiliar words and, thus, 
to begin to read with fluency. Two issues of importance in instruction in the alphabetic 
principle are the plan of instruction and the rate and sequence of instruction. 

o 
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Plan of Instruction 

Instruction in the alphabetic principle can be either explicit, implicit, or embedded . 

Explicit instruction usually begins with the teacher focusing children’s attention on 
isolated sounds, explicitly telling children the sounds represented by individual letters. In 
explicit instruction, the teacher might begin a lesson on the sound III by writing the letter I 
on the board and saying, “This is the letter I, and it makes the sound /I/.” The teacher next 
might help children read words by blending the III sound with sounds of other letters that 
they have learned. For example, if the children have learned III , /a/, /m /, and /p/, they can 
make several words that contain III, including lamp, lap, pal, and alp. The teacher might end 
the lesson by having children practice what they have learned, perhaps by reading a 
simple story that contains a large number of words with the III sound. 

In contrast, implicit instruction helps children to identify the sounds associated with 
individual letters in the context of whole words rather than in isolation. Typically, children are 
asked to infer the sound of the letter from a word or set of words that contain the letter. 

o Write the word man on the board. 

° Have children say man and listen for the beginning sound. 

° Teach / show children that the letter m makes the sound /m/. 

° Display and read several other words, such as mitt, map, and mop, and tell 
children that these words also begin with the /m/sound. 

° Display and read a list of words, some with and some without the /m / sound 
(cat, mug, met, bug, let), and ask children to identify and say those words 
that have the /m/ sound. 
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Another way to teach sound-spelling relationships is known as “embedded” instruction. In 
embedded instruction, a teacher might: 

• base sound-letter relationship instruction on rhyming word families. 

• show children a word that contains the targeted sound-letter relationship. 

• delete the word’s onset, then direct children’s attention to the spelling and 
sound of rime. 

• help the children substitute onsets, and generalize the spelling pattern to 
new words. 

• have children participate in repeated readings of trade books that contain 
words with the targeted sound-letter relationship. 

• have children engage in related writing activities. 

Rate and Sequence of introduction 

No set rule governs how fast or how slow to introduce letter-sound relationships. 
One obvious and important factor to consider in determining the rate of introduction is the 
performance of the group of students with whom the instruction is to be used. Furthermore, 
there is no agreed upon order in which to introduce the letter-sound relationships. It is 
generally agreed, however, that the earliest relationships introduced should be those that 
enable children to begin reading words as soon as possible. That is, the relationships 
chosen should have high utility. For example, the spellings m, a, t, s, p, and h are high 
utility, whereas the spellings x, gh, as in through, eyas in they, and a as in want are of lower 
utility. 

It is also a good idea to begin instruction in sound-letter relationships by choosing 
consonants such as f, m, n, r, and s whose sounds can be pronounced in isolation with the 
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least distortion. Stop sounds at the beginning or middle of words are harder for children to 
blend than are continuous sounds. 

Instruction should also separate the introduction of sounds for letters that are 
auditorally confusing, such as /b/ and /v/or /i/ and /el, or visually confusing, such as (b), (d) 
or (p) and (g). 

Instruction might start by introducing two or more single consonants and one or two 
short vowel sounds. It can then add more single consonants and more short vowel sounds, 
with perhaps one long vowel sound. It might next add consonant blends, followed by 
digraphs (for example, th, sh, ch), which permits children to read common words such as 
this, she, and chair. Introducing single consonants and consonant blends or clusters should 
be introduced in separate lessons to avoid confusion. 

The point is that the order of introduction should be logical and consistent with the 
rate at which children can learn. Furthermore, the sound-letter relationships chosen for 
early introduction should permit children to work with words as soon as possible. 

Research suggests that explicit, teacher-directed instruction is more effective in 
teaching the alphabetic principle than is less-explicit and less-direct instruction. 



Guidelines (or Instruction in the Alphabetic Principle 



Plan of Instruction 
The program: 

1. teaches letter-sound relationships explicitly and in isolation. 

2. provides opportunities for children to practice letter-sound relationships in 
daily lessons. 

3. provides practice opportunities that include new sound-letter relationships, 
as well as cumulatively reviewing previously taught relationships. 

4. gives children opportunities early and often to apply their expanding knowl- 
edge of sound-letter relationships to the reading of phonetically 

spelled words that are familiar in meaning. 

Rate and Sequence of Introduction 
The program: 

1 . recognizes that children learn sound-letter relationships at different rates. 

2. introduces sound-letter relationships at a reasonable pace, in a range from 
two to four letter-sound relationships a week. 

3. teaches high-utility letter-sound relationships early. 

4. introduces consonants and vowels in a sequence that permits the children to 
read words quickly. 

5. avoids the simultaneous introduction of auditorially or visually similar sounds 
and letters. 

6. introduces single consonant sounds and consonant blends/clusters in 
separate lessons. 

7. provides blending instruction with words that contain the letter-sound relation- 
ships that children have learned. 
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♦ Decoding 

Once children gain an understanding of the alphabetic principle and are able to 
translate the letters and spelling patterns of written words into speech sounds rapidly and 
automatically, they can focus more attention on getting meaning from what they are reading. 

Helping children learn to use their knowledge of sounds and letters to sound out 
and read words gives them a strategy for understanding text on their own. Without such a 
strategy, children tend to overrely on context to get meaning from words. Context, how- 
ever, can be an unreliable way to identify and read words. This is not to suggest that 
children should not use context, rather that they should not rely only on context.' Children 
should understand that when they encounter a word they do not recognize, they should 
use their knowledge of sound-letter relationships to approximate the word’s pronunciation. 
Once they have done this, the information available to them from the context will be more 
helpful in figuring out the word’s meaning. 

Children should have opportunities to work with word families, spelling patterns, 
and onsets and rimes. More advanced decoding strategies focus on structural analysis — 
the identification of root words, prefixes and suffixes— and on how to read multisyllabic 
words. 

Guidelines for Decoding Instruction 

The program: 

1. provides children with opportunities to use their knowledge of sound-letter 
relationships to practice decoding. 

2. helps children use context to confirm the meanings of words they have identified 
by applying their knowledge of sound-letter relationships. 
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3. provides children with structural analysis practice as a way to identify word parts 
and multisyllabic words. 

♦ Irregular and High-Frequency Words 

Written English contains many common words that are “irregular,” meaning that they 
are difficult to read using the “sounding out” decoding strategy-for example, one, was, 
where, come, said, and have. 

In addition, it is difficult to write text for young children that is comprehensible and 
engaging without using a number of regular, decodable words-for example, see, go, me, 
my, she, this, the, and why - that contain sound-letter relationships that children may not have 
been taught. If children are to read stories and informational text, they must be able to 
identify by sight some of these “high-frequency” words. 

A set of irregular/high-frequency words should be presented to children in a rea- 
sonable sequence and should be reviewed continuously in the lessons and written mate- 
rials the children read. 

Rebus books are a good way for children to develop a store of irregular/high- 
frequency words. In these books, words that the children cannot yet decode are repre- 
sented by little pictures, or rebuses, and the irregular/high-frequency words that are the 
focus of instruction appear in repetitive text. It has been demonstrated that providing chil- 
dren with rebus books can make their transition into real reading easier. 
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Guidelines for Instruction in Irreaular/Hiah-Frequency Words 

The program: 

1. introduces a set of irregular words in a reasonable order and cumulatively 
reviews the words. 

2. introduces a set of regular, high-frequency words in a reasonable order and 
cumulatively reviews them. 

3. provides opportunities for children to see and become familiar with a set of 
high-frequency/irregular words through the use of rebus books. 

♦ Spelling and Writing 

In early writing activities, children should be encouraged to use phonetic approxi- 
mations of words, or invented spellings. Using invented spellings allows children to com- 
municate their ideas in written language by applying what they know about sounds and 
letters. Helping children to create their own spellings encourages them to think about the 
sounds of words in relation to their written symbols. Consequently, the use of invented 
spelling can contribute to children’s development in both reading and writing. 

Some have expressed concerns that invented spelling might interfere with children’s 
learning to spell correctly. Studies show that, for young children, using invented spellings 
promotes the ability to internalize formal spellings. Note, however, that although the use of 
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invented spellings may be appropriate early in first grade, by the middle of first grade, 
children should be encouraged to use correct spellings. In first grade, spelling instruction 
should be coordinated with the program of reading instruction. (As children progress through 
the grades, they require well-organized, systematic lessons in spelling.) 

As they write, children who are good spellers tend to use their knowledge of 
spelling patterns. Getting children to pay attention to spelling patterns contributes to their 
spelling success. Often this can be achieved simply by having children look at the spell- 
ings of words. Therefore, pointing out the spellings of words in print or writing the words on 
the board is more productive than spelling words aloud for children to write themselves. 

In addition, the more children write, the more they become aware of common 
spelling patterns in words and of how words are spelled. Increasing their awareness of 
spelling patterns hastens their progress in reading, writing, and spelling. 
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Guidelines for Effective Spelling and Writing Activities 

The program should contain activities that: 

1. coordinate spelling instruction with instruction in sound-letter relationships 
and decoding strategies; 

2. guide children to move from their own invented spellings to correct spell- 
ings; 

3. include instruction that helps children to attend to spelling patterns in written 
words; 

4. introduce systematic, organized spelling lessons later in the program; and 

5. contain purposeful activities that permit children to respond in writing to what 
is read to them and to what they read, to express themselves creatively, and 
to communicate their ideas in writing. 

o Reading Practice with Decodable Texts 

To develop fluent word recognition, children must be encouraged to use and ex- 
tend their knowledge of letters and spelling patterns and their associated sounds. Indeed, 
instruction in sound-letter relationships is of little value to children if they do not have ample 
opportunities to practice decoding words. For beginning readers, these practice opportu- 
nities can come from reading decodable texts, or texts in which most of the words are made 
up of sound-letter relationships that have been taught— with previously taught relationships 
reviewed cumulatively. Decodable texts may also contain a small set of irregular/high- 
frequency words that have been taught, and a limited number of “story” or “special” words 
to make the text more interesting and natural. In fact, it is very important that decodable 
texts be more than just a series of unrelated words and sentences. They must be coherent 
and comprehensible to reinforce for children the idea that the purpose of reading is to get 
meaning. 
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In addition, it is important that some of the words in the decodable texts be re- 
peated and that some words are sufficiently unfamiliar to the children so that they must 
apply their knowledge of spelling patterns and decoding and not just repeat text that they 
have memorized. A way to accomplish this is to present children with a familiar word such 
as sat, then introduce a word that might be new to them in print, such as mat Of course, the 
new word must be one containing previously taught relationships. 

To illustrate, if children know the letters that represent the sounds /m /, Is/, /t/, /p /, 
/e/, and /a/; the high-frequency/irregular words no, the, you, and said; and the story words 
elephant and thank, they are able to read the following story: 

Pat and the Elephant 

Pat met the elephant. 

The elephant met Pat. 

Pat sat. 

The elephant sat. 

The elephant sat on the mat. 

The elephant sat and sat. 

Pat sat and sat. 

Pat said, “Elephant, pat the pet.” 

The pet said, “No, thank you, Elephant.” 

After reading a decodable text, you and the children should discuss what the text 
is about. Discussion of text promotes comprehension and underscores the idea that the 
purpose of reading is to get meaning. Once everyone in the class has participated in 
reading and discussing a decodable text, children should be encouraged to reread it on 
their own, with partners, or at home. 
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Guidelines for Reading Practice with Decodable Texts 

The program: 

1 . contains opportunities for children to practice reading texts that contain a 
high proportion of words that conform to taught sound-letter relationships, 
particularly through the first stages of the program. These texts also should 
contain enough high-frequency, irregular, and story words to make them 
sound natural. 

2. provides a sequence of texts, such that the letter-sound relationships the 
children have learned are cumulatively reviewed in the words of the texts. 

3. provides texts that are engaging, coherent, and comprehensible. 

4. provides opportunities for children to discuss what they read so as to 
promote comprehension and reinforce the purpose of reading. 

5. gives children a variety of opportunities to reread the text. 

♦ Reading Fluency 

Reading fluency includes a combination of accuracy and rate. By increasing their 
reading fluency, children are able to direct to comprehension the attention they previously 
gave to word recognition. 

For most children, fluency is developed by reading and rereading a large number 
of stories and informational texts that are appropriate to their level of reading ability. Re- 
peated readings of these texts familiarizes young readers with difficult words and pas- 
sages, which can lead to significant improvement in expression and comprehension, as 
well as fluency. 
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Directions for using repeated readings may present a procedure similar to the following: 



* Children are introduced to a new book. 

* New or difficult words are introduced so that children can become 
familiar with them. 

* The book is read with the children several times until they can read it on 
their own. 

* The book is made available to children in a classroom library or reading 
center to read on their own, to read with partners, or to take home to 
read with family members. 

Another way to expose children to new books is through the use of audio tapes. 
These tapes should feature professional readers, teachers, other adults, or peers who 
read with fluency and expression. Children should also be encouraged to read at home. 
Information can be sent to families about how to help children read more. In particular, 
families should be encouraged to read aloud to their children frequently and to listen atten- 
tively and respond enthusiastically as children read and reread stories to them. 

As children’s fluency increases, they gain access to a wider range of reading 
materials that can be read independently. At this stage, decodability is no longer a con- 
straint, so reading materials can be less hindered by vocabulary. Nevertheless, the mate- 
rials children have available to read should “fit” their reading levels. As a general rule, 
children should be able to read 90 percent or more of the words in a text, and do so 
effortlessly. To gauge children’s increasing fluency, it is a good idea to periodically con- 
duct timed readings and to record individual progress. 






Guidelines for Instruction To Promote Reading Fluency 

The program: 



1 . provides children with opportunities to read and reread a range of stories 
and informational texts by reading on their own, partner reading, or choral 
reading. 

2. introduces new or difficult words to children, and provides practice 
reading these words before they read on their own. 

3. includes opportunities for children to hear a range of texts read fluently and 
with expression. 

4. suggests ideas for building home-school connections that encourage 
families to become involved actively in children’s reading development. 

5. encourages periodic timing of children’s oral reading and recording of 
information about individual children’s reading rate and accuracy. 
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Part 2: 

Reading Aloud and Independent Wide Reading 



The point of reading instruction is not that children learn to sound out words, but that 
they understand the meanings of the words, sentences, and texts they read. In addition to 
phonics and word recognition instruction, opportunities for children to hear and participate 
in read-aloud experiences and to engage in independent wide reading contribute directly 
to their ability to understand what they read. 

♦ Reading Aloud 

Reading aloud experiences introduce children to the joys of imaginative worlds 
and the wonders of the real world that are accessible only through good stories and infor- 
mational texts. From these experiences, children gain familiarity with how print works, and 
an understanding of why people read. 

What kinds of books are best for reading aloud? In addition to predictable and 
patterned books, children need to hear and participate in reading books that excite their 
imaginations and expand their knowledge of the world. These books are characterized by 
demanding vocabulary and more complex sentences and by concepts that stretch children’s 
imagination and knowledge. 

The program of reading aloud should include a variety of genres - stories, nursery 
rhymes, poems, fables, fairy tales and informational text. Although everyone agrees that 
children love good stories and develop favorites that they want to hear again and again, 
they also need to hear and become familiar with the features of informational texts. Infor- 
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mational texts about, animals, weather, planets, stars, famous people, and how machines 
work will both fascinate children and introduce them to the kind of text structures they will 
encounter most often throughout their school years. 

There are many ways to read books aloud to children— they can be read to the 
entire class or to groups of children; volunteers can read to individual children or to small 
groups. There is not one best time for reading aloud to occur— it can take place at any time 
of the school day. 

Ideas for Reading Aloud to Children 

Lots of good advice is available on how to read effectively to young children, but some 
common sense observations are important to keep in mind: 

1 . With very young children who have not participated in a lot of reading-aloud 
activities, start with very short periods of reading; then gradually increase the 
story-reading period, to 15 minutes or more. 

2. Make sure that the children are paying attention. 

3. Read with expression and emotion, dramatizing exciting parts of books and 
changing voice pitch and tone for the lines of different characters. 

4. Read interactively, that is, engage the children in the story by having them 
respond to questions, repeat phrases, predict what is going to happen next, 
and so forth. 

5. Discuss the story after reading, calling on children to retell parts of the story. 

6. Reread favorite stories, but remember to keep adding stories that will stretch 
the children’s vocabulary, imagination, and knowledge of the world. 

7. Read informational books as well as stories. Make sure the books have 
good— and accurate— illustrations and pictures. 





8. Do not hesitate to change, or paraphrase the wording in a sentence or phrase 
the children might not understand. However, then return to the book and 
read the phrase or sentence as it appears. 

9. Explain and sometimes act out the meanings of important words in the story that 
children might not be familiar with. Point to the details of illustrations or pictures 
that might help children understand the meanings of new words and complex 
sentences. 

10. Remind children of the read-aloud book at other times of the day, try to find 
“every day" situations in which to use some of the words, phrases, and ideas 
from the story. 

o Independent Wide Reading 

As their reading proficiency develops, children need more and more opportuni- 
ties to read on their own. In addition to its contribution to reading fluency, wide reading 
helps children build their vocabularies through experience with text in a variety of genres 
and forms, such as catalogs, magazines, books, and newspapers. 

Children should have daily opportunities to read independently, and to discuss 
with each other the books they are reading on their own. Discussion is an excellent com- 
prehension strategy. Through discussion, children share and interpret opinions, offer ex- 
planations, and raise and solve problems. 



Classroom and school libraries must contain a variety of reading materials for chil- 
dren to choose for their independent reading— some materials that are easy to read and 
others that are more challenging. Little is gained by having beginning readers try to read 
books that are too difficult or making more-proficient readers choose from books that are 
too easy. Additionally, provisions need to be made so that children can take books home 
for reading independently or with family members. 

Ideas for Promoting Independent Wide Reading 

Classrooms that ensure wide reading provide: 

1. daily time for children to read both self-selected and teacher-and 
peer-recommended materials; 

2. opportunities for children to discuss with each other what they are reading; 

3. access to a variety of text genres and forms through classrooms and school 
libraries; 

4. access to reading materials that reflect a range of reading levels; and 

5. books that children can take home to read independently or to share with family 
members. 




Part 3: 

Program Evaluation Checklists 



The following checklists are designed to help you organize information as you 
evaluate the phonics and word recognition instruction in either basal reading programs or 
supplemental programs. On Checklist 1, “General Program Information,” you may record 
general information about different programs. On Checklist 2, “Program Evaluation Criteria,” 
which summarizes the guidelines presented in Part 1 of this booklet, you may record 
information about the content of instruction in the programs you evaluate. Each checklist 
contains space to record information about three programs. 

Once completed, the two checklists provide an efficient and effective method for 
making program comparisons. 

Suggestions for Using Checklist 1: General Program Information 

1. Before you begin your evaluation, make copies of the checklist. Make 
multiple copies if you have more than three programs to evaluate. 

2. Sections A and B: Write the Name, Publisher, and Date of Publication 
for each program you evaluate. 

3. Section C: Record the predominant medium of instruction in each program 
(teacher-directed lessons, print materials, audio tapes, video tapes, com- 
puter programs, etc.). 
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4. Section D: Record the type of any ancillary materials recommended in each 
program (workbooks, audio tapes, word pocket charts, etc.). 

5. Section E: Record the target grade level or age group for which each 
program is intended (kindergarten, primary grades, remedial older stu- 
dents, students of all ages, etc.). 

6. Section F: If your school needs a Spanish version of a program, ascertain if 
the program you are evaluating is available in Spanish. 

7. Section G: Record any procedures in the program for placing students and 
assessing their progress. 

8. Section H: Record information you acquire from the publishers’ catalogs and 
from talking with their representatives about the availability of professional 
development materials and/or consultants to help teachers learn how to use 
the programs. Also record information about the costs of these professional 
development programs. 
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Suggestions for Using Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criterria 

1. Before you begin your evaluation, make copies of the checklist. Make 
multiple copies if you have more than three programs to evaluate. The 
number you assign to a program on this checklist should correspond to the 
number you assigned to that program in Section A of Checklist 1. 

2. Identify several lessons across a program to evaluate. 

3. Score each element of instruction in a program on a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 
indicating that the element is not present in the program, and 5 indicating that 
the program covers the element in depth. 
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Checklist 1 : General Program Information 



A. Program Names & Publishers: 


B. 

Publication 

Date: 


C. 

Predominant 
Medium of 
Instruction: 


D. 

Remmmended 

Ancillary 

Materials: 


E. 

Grade: 

Level/Age 

Group: 


1 . 










2. 










3. 










F. Is the program available in Spanish? 


Program 1 : 


Program 2: 


Program 3: 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 


G. Placement & Assessment: 


Does the program provide a 
procedure for placing students? 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Does the program provide procedures for 
assessing student progress? 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 


H. Professional Development: 


Are professional development materials and 
consultants available from the publisher? 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 
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Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 

Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 

Not Present Present Covered in Depth 

1 2 3 4 5 



Program Number 



Print Awareness 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


The program contains activities that: 

help children to understand the 
relationship between spoken and 
written language. 










reinforce the forms and functions of print 
found in classroom signs, labels 
posters, calendars, and so forth. 










teach and reinforce print conventions 
such as print directionality, word 
boundaries, capital letters and end 
punctuation. 










teach and reinforce book 
awareness and book handling. 










promote word awareness by helping 
children identify word boundaries and 
compare word lengths. 










allow children to practice what 
they are learning through hearing. 










allow children to participate in the 
reading of predictable and patterned 
stories and books. 
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Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 

Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 

Not Present Present Covered In Depth 

1 2 3 4 5 



Program Number 



Alphabetic Knowledge 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


The program: 

includes games, songs and other activities 
that help children learn to identify 
and name letters quickly. 










provides activities in which children learn 
upper case and lower case forms of letters. 










offers writing activities that encourage 
children to practice making the letters they 
are learning. 










offers writing activities in which children 
have the opportunity to experiment with 
and manipulate letters to make words and 
messages. 










uses a sequence of 

letter introduction that can be 

adjusted to the needs of children. 














Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 

Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 

Not Present Present Covered In Depth 

1 2 3 4 5 



Program Number 



Phonological and Phonemic Awareness 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


The program: 

provides activities that follow a sequence of 
instruction that progresses from easier to more 
difficult tasks and from larger to smaller units of 
spoken language. 










uses auditory and visual cues to help children 
understand how to identify, segment, and blend 
the sounds in spoken words. 










starts with continuous 
sounds that are easier to blend. 










advises teachers to stretch out and connect 
(or “sing”) the sounds rather than separate them. 










includes activities to teach the relationships 
of letters to sounds in more advanced phonemic 
awareness tasks. 
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Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 

Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each cf the guidelines on the checklist. 

Not Present Present Covered In Depth 

1 2 3 4 5 



Program Number 



Alphabetic Principle 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


Plan of Instruction 

The program: 

teaches letter-sound 

relationships explicitly and in isolation. 










provides opportunities for 
children to practice letter-sound 
relationships in daily lessons. 










provides practice opportunities that include 
new sound-letter relationships, as well as 
cumulatively reviews of previously taught 
relationships. 










gives children opportunities early and often 
to apply their expanding knowledge of 
sound-letter relationships to the reading of 
phonetically spelled words that are similar 
in meaning. 
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Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 

Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 

Not Present Present Covered In Depth 



1 2 3 4 5 

Program Number 



Alphabetic Principle (Cont.) 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


Rate & Sequence of Introduction 

The program: 

recognizes that children learn 
sound-letter relationships at 
different rates. 










introduces sound-letter relationships 
at a reasonable pace, in a range from 
two to four letter-sound relationships a week. 










in general, teaches high-utility letter 
sound relationships early. 










introduces consonants and vowels 
in a sequence that permits the children 

to read words quickly. 










avoids simultaneous introduction of 
auditorially or visually similar sound 
and letters 










introduces single consonant sounds 
and consonant blend/clusters in separate 
lessons. 










provides blending instructions with 
words that contain the letter-sound 
relationships that the children have learned 
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Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 

Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 



Not Present Present Covered In Depth 

12 3 5 

Program Number 



Decoding 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


The program: 

provides children with opportunities to 
use their knowledge of sound-letter 
relationships to practice decoding. 










helps children use context to confirm 
the meanings of words they have 
identified by applying their knowledge 
of sound-letter relationships. 










provides children with structural 
analysis practice as a way to 
identify word parts and 
multisyllabic words. 











Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 

Not Present Present Covered In Depth 

1 2 3 4 5 



Program Number 



Irregular/High-Frequency Words 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


The program: 

introduces a set of irregular words in a 
reasonable order and cummulatively reviews them. 










introduces a set of regular high frequency 

words in a reasonable 

order and cumulatively reviews them. 










provides opportunities for children to see and 
become familiar with a set of irregular high- 
frequency words through the use of rebus books. 
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Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 

Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 

Not Present Present Covered In Depth 

1 2 3 4 5 



Program Number 



Spelling & Writing 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


The program: 

contains activities that coordinate spelling 
instruction with instruction in sound-letter 
relationships and decoding strategies. 










guides children to move from their own 
invented spellings to correct spellings. 










includes instruction that helps children to attend 
to spelling patterns in written words. 










introduces systematic, organized spelling 
lessons later in the program. 










permits children to respond in writing to what is 
read to them and to what they read, to express 
themselves creatively, and to communicate their 
ideas in writing. 
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Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 

Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 



Not Present Present Covered In Depth 

1 2 3 4 5 

Program Number 



Reading Practice with Decodable Texts 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


The program: 

contains opportunities for children to practice reading 
texts containing a high proportion of words that 
conform to taught sound-letter relationships, 
particularly through the first stages of the program, 
and enough high-frequency/irregular and story words 
to make them sound natural. 










provides a sequence of texts, such that the 
letter-sound relationships the children have 
learned are cumulatively reviewed in the 
words of the texts. 










provides texts that are engaging, coherent, and 
comprehensive. 










provides opportunities for children to 
discuss what they read, so as to 
promote comprehension and reinforce 
the purpose of reading. 










gives children a variety of opportunities 
to re-read the text. 













Checklist 2: Program Evaluation Criteria 



Record the number that best reflects the program’s instruction for each of the guidelines on the checklist. 



Not Present Present Covered In Depth 

1 2 3 4 5 

Program Number 



Reading Fluency 


1 


2 


3 


Comments 


The program: 

provides children with opportunities to read and 
re-read a range of stories and informational texts 
by, for example, reading on their own, partner 
reading, or choral reading. 










introduces new difficult words to children, and 
provides them with practice in reading these 
words before they read on their own. 










includes opportunities for children 
to hear a range of texts read fluently 
and with expression. 










suggests ideas for building home-school 
connections that encourage families to 
become involved actively in children’s 
reading development. 










encourages periodic timing of children’s 
oral reading and recording of information 
about individual children’s reading 
rate and accuracy. 
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